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Vesuvius, 
(Concluded from page 182.) 
A vast transverse funnel, much longer than 
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time of the last eruption of cinders a violent| part of it at last lodging itself on the south of 


wind must bave blown them to the opposite 
side. The large blocks, if they have been 
thrown up to the height of 1600 yards, appear 
to have fallen back at a short distance from 
the crater. Shot vertically, they fall so, while 
the ashes, on account of their greater light- 
ness, have been carried to a greater distance. 

The crater on the south-west is divided 
through and through by a narrow rent, which 
is doubtless the prolongation of that which 
on the 24th emitted, half way up, the lava 
which went in the direction of Torre del Greco. 
This rent divides the south crest, and may be 
traced upon the walls of the crater, where it 
looks only like a simple fissure, it reappears 
more distinctly on the opposite side. Another 
disappears among the cracks of the rocks. 


it is broad, occupies the south-west part of|This rent exhaled at the summit of the crater 
the summit of the cone, and this gulf is itself|/burning gases, which formed upon the sides 


divided at the bottom by a partition of rocks 
which divides it into two compartments. A 
third crater occupies the north part, and is 
separated from the first by a considerable wall 
of rocks. This latter crater opens into the 
great north fissure which descends into Atrio 
del Cavallo; it was opened during the last 
eruption at the expense of an adventitious 
cone raised in 1855, and appears to have been 
the most active, since it is upon its side that 
the mountain is rent as far as the base of the 
cone; however, it has not ejected any lava, 
this having found its way out by the bottom 
of the fissure. During the eruption the lava 
was raised as far as the summit of the moun- 
tain—it has filled to the brim thedouble crater 
on the south-west—yet two days after this 
the lava had escaped by the south side; for on 
the 24th of April it overflowed the crater and 
formed three streams on the south, the west, 
and the north-east, which flowed down the 
slopes of the cone, and lost themselves among 
the fields of lava underneath. After this event 
the lava fell back to the bottom of the craters. 

The depth of the crater may be estimated 
at about 130 meters (425 feet.) The bottom 
appears to be full of debris and ashes, but 
shows ho sign of incandescence, nor of any 
adventitious cone; no smoke ascends, and the 
volcano, after its convulsion, has apparently 
fallen into a complete sleep. The ouly signs 
of activity are seen in the numerous unim- 
portant jets of white vapor which escape 
either from the bottom or from various points 
in the walls, and which appear to dissolve in 
the atmosphere. Nevertheless, as seen from 

aples, Vesuvius always appears with a light 
smoke hanging over it, which is invisible on 
the mountain itself. On the side next Pom- 
Pell only, to the east and north-east the slopes 
are macadamized by bomblike blocks of the 
Size of the head. The crater must have pro- 
jected from all sides a shower of such blocks, 
but over all the other parts of the mountain 
this deposit must have been covered by a 
thick bed of ashes ; and since these blocks are 
seen only on the east, it is evident that at the 


abundant deposits. The south crest was suffi- 
ciently filled up by sand to enable one to cross 
it, but such a quantity of sulphurous vapors 
was emitted, that to escape being aspbyxia- 
ted it was necessary to make several rapid 
leaps. On the west side of the crater the rent 
still gapes, and has not been filled up, notwith- 
standing the heat which escaped. 

The eruption of April 26, which followed 
the rending of Vesuvius, re-opening the same 
rent, suddenly made its way to the same point, 
shattering the manifold bed of the lava, and 
ejecting to the surface immense blocks, pro- 
bably torn from their beds far below. Of this 
debris, mixed with incandescent lava, there is 
formed an elongated ridge of about 160 feet 
high, from the base of which there sprung an 
enormous mass of lava that swept over the 
little cone of Atrio. The lava burst forth at 
first in all directions, even a little behind in 
ascending the valley. [t filled all Atrio, witb- 
out, however, encrusting any where the sides 
of the rocks of the amphitheatre of La Somma, 
and flowed along the valley in the form of a 
current of about 1100 yards broad. Subse- 
quently encountering the ridge of Canteroni, 
it was turned to the right, though a part of 
it was separated by the upper extremity of 
this knoll, and directed to the left on the slopes 
of Piano, where it contorted somewhat the 
foot of the mountain, thanks to the lava of 
1858, which, having changed the slope of the 
ground, prevented it from continuing its route. 
The principal stream continued to follow the 
valley of the Fosso de la Ventrana, running 
at the rate of about a mile in two hours, pass- 
ing under the observatory, where the lava 
was seen to boil up in places and shoot forth 
into little eruptions, projecting jets of steam 
and scorie ; then it was precipitated in a cas- 
cade of fire over a wall of rock, and continued 
its course by the same ravine as the stream 
of 1855, and for the greater part of its course 
overrunning the lavaof that year. It passed, 
exactly as its predecessor did, between the} 
villages of Massa and San Sebastiano, sweep- 
ing away likewise a portion of the houses, 








tating lava. 


Cercola, while a branch of the current con- 
tinued in the direction of San Giorgis. 

The imagination is unable to comprehend 
how such a mass of matter could escape in a 
single day from a single fire, and spread itself 
over an area of five miles. 

The general effects of the eruption of 1872 
have been somewhat as follow, according to 
DeSaussure :— 

1. The mountain of Vesuvius has been di- 
vided by a rent running nearly from north 
to south south-west. 

2. The lava, rising in the rent, has rushed 
along the two sides, on the north to the very 
foot of the cone, on the south half way down 
in much less abundance. 

3. The summit of the mountain bas been 
lowered and flattened. 

An examination of the lava of 1872 does 
not appear likely to lead to any new results. 
Its mineralogical nature is essentially the same 
as that of the other lavas of all ages that 
have been found both at Vesuvius and in La 
Somma. 

The successive eruptions of lava have enor- 
mously raised the level of the ground. The 
stream which debouches from Atrio bas end- 
ed by considerably overtopping the Observa- 
tory ; and that the latter has not been threat- 
ened this year results from the fact that the 
saddle back of Monte Canteroni, upon which 
it stands, rises in the direction of Vesuvius in 
such a manner that its eastern extremity has 
hitherto performed the part of a buttress in 
dividing the burning stream, and diverting 
the two currents into the ravines which slope 
rapidly to the right and left of the height. 
But a new outbreak will, without doubt, 
sweep away the eastern extremity of this 
crest, and a succeeding one would easily be 
able to send a stream of lava flowing as far 
as the Observatory. Foreseeing this danger, 
Prof. Palmieri has raised above the building 
a redan of a very sharp angle. This will form 
but a weak barrier, though it may be able to 
retard for a little the progress of the devas- 
Since several of the recent erup- 
tions have occurred on the Atrio side, it would 


seem as if the chief centre of volcanic action 
was tending towards that point, and there 
seems little doubt that one of the next erup- 
tions will place the Observatory more or less 
in danger. 
that time arrives a worthy successor of Pal- 
mieri may safely chronicle what is going on, 
and that another DeSaussure may be there 
to see. 


Let us hope, however, that when 





For “The Friend.” 
I have felt that there might be instruction 


gained by those in the ministry by reading 
the following extract from Job Scott’s Jour- 
nal: 


“Fourth-day, 29th. Attended London Grove 


Preparative Meeting, and was still quite closed 
up from any sensible spring of the gospel. 
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Fifth-day, 30th. I attended New Garden 
Meeting—this and London Grove make one 
Monthly Meeting. Here the power of the 
word of life was renewed in me, in such a 
manner that I seemed to myself in some sort 
as if I had risen from the dead! Ob how 
clearly, and beyond all doubt, am I satisfied 
in my own mind, that it is nothing else than 
the power of an endless life that again quick- 
ened and raised me in a living testimony 
among my brethren in this meeting. For 
twenty days past, I have net dared to open 
my mouth in one of the public meetings for 
worship that I have attended—I have been 
at fifteen. Doubtless if I would have been so 
presumptuous, I could have stood up, and de- 
livered words in plenty at any of them. I felt 
sensible that I of myself could no more open 
any thing divine, than a corrupt fountain can 
send forth sweet and wholesome waters. I 
found I could not move forward in word and 
testimony, to any kind of profit to the people 
or to my own peace, while the cloud rested on 
the tabernacle; my business was to keep 
silence before the Lord in abasement, and as 
much as possible in patience; before all was 
shut up that none could open; but now all 
seems to be so open as that no man can shut: 
glory, honor and praise, to him who leadeth 
me in the path of this blessed experience; I 
can now bless his holy band both in his shut- 
ting and in his opening, and rejoice with joy 
unspeakable, that I have learned this depend- 
ance on him alone.” 
Ohio, 12th mo. 27th, 1872. 


—_———»>2>—--—- 


For “The Friend.”’ 
Extracts from Letters, &e., referring chiefly to 


Friends in America, during last century, with 

notes. 

(Continued from page 179.) 

“The Friendly Association for regaining and 
preserving peace with the Indians by pacific 
measures,” was an organization which per- 
formed a very useful service at this period. 
In the critical position of public affairs, 
Friends were solicitous how best they might 
manifest their ancient friendship for the In- 


Benjamin Lightfoot, Abel James, George 
Miller, James Pemberton, Thomas Say, Wil- 
liam Callender, Joseph Richardson, Owen 
Jones, Joseph Morris, Richard Wistar and 
William Fisher. The names of Hugh Roberts, 
Jacob Lewis, Jacob Shoemaker, Jr., Isaac 
Howell, Chas. West, Jr., and Joshua Morris, 
appears upon subsequent appointments. An- 
thony Benezct was also associated in services 
at times with the Trustees. 

In carrying out the objects of the Associa- 
tion, particularly in the attendance of con- 
ferences and treaties, in which their presence 
and judgment might be useful to the [ndians, 
the ‘Trustees were often joined by other 
Friends who, under a sense of duty, were 
willing thus to endeavor to promote a recon- 
ciliation, and advance the true interest of the 
Province. John Churchman, Daniel Stanton 
and John Pemberton, allude in their Journals 
to having been thus present, with numerous 
other Friends, on such occasions. 

The members of the Association were early 
aware of the opposition which, as now, was 
to be met with in the application of Christian 
principles to the treatment of hostile Indians. 
The approbation of the Governor was fre- 
quently solicited for their attendance at pro- 
posed treaties, yet in the discharge of what 
they believed to be their duty, a failure to 
obtain it did not deter them from accepting 
the frequent invitations sent them by the In- 
dians to be present, and from contributing 
their efforts to promote peace on a substantial 
foundation. 

Between the years 1756 and 1764, £4,523 
provincial money (upwards of $12,000) was 
expended by the association, and goods to the 
value of £815, sent by Friends in England, 
were received for distribution. The subscrip- 
tions were not confined exclusively to Friends, 
and £430 of the above mentioned sum was 
contributed by Menonists and others. A large 
portion of the money was applied to the pur- 
chase of clothing and sundry articles of value 
to the Indians, which were presented to them 
collectively at the treaties ; or on special oc- 
casions to individual Indians, acting as inter- 


dians, and their belief that the exercise of|preters, messengers, &c., or used for the relief 
true justice and forbearance towards them |of suffering. Several sums were also paid to 
would yet, under the Divine blessing, avail to| [Indians on different occasions on the release 
appease them and bring about a peaceable |of captives, and in 1762 the Trustees agreed to 
settlement of their claims. The early steps|make as a present, a considerable addition to 
in this movement have been already men-|the amount paid by the authorities to the In- 
tioned in the preceding letter of James Pem-|dians for the settlement of their long urged 
berton. claim against the Proprietaries and Province 


The materials thus obtained, together with 
other facts bearing on the subject, were pub. 
lished in England under the title of “ An Ep. 
quiry into the Causes of Alienation of the 
Delaware and Shawanese Indians from the 
British interest.” It was compiled by Charles 
Thomson, at that time an usher io the “ pub. 
lie school founded by charter,” &c., under 
the care of Friends in Philadelphia, and who 
afterwards, as the first Secretary of Congress, 
and the author of a new translation of a por. 
tion of the Scriptures, was widely and honor. 
ably known. This work contains abundant 
evidence that the Indians “had grievances to 
be redressed,’’ and sets in a clear light the 
injurious results of tne selfish policy which 
the Proprietaries, who alone could treat with 
the Indians for land, bad pursued in their 
dealings with them, as well as other causes 
of dissatisfaction which had gradually lessened 
the confidence of the Indians in the whites, 
and tended to widen the breach. 

The jealousy with which the proceedings 
of the Association were watched, both in this 
country andin England, rendered it necessary 
at times to endeavor by private opportunities 
with influential persons and by public state- 
ments, to correct misrepresentations that were 
circulated against them in regard to their 
motives and conduct. 

In the 3d mo. 1757, Richard Wistar, Jere- 
miah Warder and Israel Pemberton, were 
appointed to confer with the Earl of London, 
then in Philadelphia, in order to remove his 
prejudice against the Association and deliver 
him copies of their proceedings. The aid of 
Dr. Fothergill and other Friends in England, 
was requested by the Trustees to refute the 
calumnies that were propagated against them 
in that country, and which had the effect of 
strengthening the opposition here. On one 
occasion when applying to the Governor in 
reference to attending a treaty at Lancaster, 
they were informed “That the Earl of Halifax 
had expressed great dissatisfaction with the 
Association having interfered in treating with 
the Indians, and regarded it as greatly per- 
nicious to good order and the king’s service, 
and therefore wished they would desist from 
further effort.” ‘his and subsequent treat- 
ment they received from Governor Denny, 
induced them to draw up an Address to bim 
in the 7th mo. 1757, in which the various steps 
which they bad taken (on all important occa- 
sions with the knowledge of the authorities) 
were temperately and clearly stated. This 


The subject was considered by the Yearly |for injustice done them in taking possession of| Address was printed, and is an earnest vindi- 


Meeting held in the 9th month 1756, and|their lands. 


though its general scope and tendency was 


One of the early steps taken by Friends 


cation of their attempt to perform their duty 
in those perilous times as “ Christians and 


approved, yet for several reasons, and particu-|was to examine into the justice of the claims|Koglishmen.” This address was republished 
larly as a part of the business appeared to be|made by the Indians. For this purpose ajin the London Chronicle in the Twelfth month 
of a civil nature, it was thought best not to|committee was appointed, as appears by a/following, and was believed to have been of 
take it under its direction. manuscript account in the hand-writing of|good service in removing the prejudices of 
The first treaties at Easton, held in the|Israel Pemberton, “to search the several|many who had received incorrect impressions 
Seventh and Eleventh months of this year,|public offices and obtain a full and impartial|by distorted accounts sent over from this 
were attended by special committees named|account of the state of affairs in order to be| country. 
at the general meeting of Friends convened |laid before the Governor [Denny] that at the} Upon considering the results of the mea- 
on the occasion; but on Twelfth month Ist,|next treaty he might be fully acquainted|sures pursued to regain the friendship of the 
1756, an appointment of a standing body|therewith.” The account then states that| Indians by pacific measures, it must certainly 
called “ Trustees” was made, for the purpose |“ After obtaining from the Roll’s office copies|be regarded as a fact well worthy of remem- 
of carrying the objects of the Association into|of all the deeds on record there, application|brance at the present time, that savage war 
effect. The “Association” met after this an-|was made to the Secretary for such informa-|riors, irritated by a sense of wrongs, and with 
nually to hear the minutes and reports of the|tion as a search in his office would afford, but|their hands already imbrued in blood, should 
Trustees, to provide fands, and appoint the|we were denied the liberty of making such a|have been induced to pause, deliberate, aban- 
Trustees for the ensuing year. The Friends|search, so that we now are apprehensive our|don their murderous designs, and finally con- 
chosen at the first meeting were John Reynell, |intelligence must depend very much on those|clude a treaty of peace with the inhabitants, 
Treasurer, Israel Pemberton, Jonathan Mifflin, | persons whose conduct has been the principal| amidst feelings of mutual exasperation, upon 
Jeremiah Warder, Isaac Zane, Abraham Dawes, ' occasion of those calamities.” almost the first indication of a disposition 02 
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‘ith the part of the latter of a willingness to listen} The following letter, referring particularly |heard of, has been slain or carried captive, 
vals. to their complaints, and to do them justice.|to these subjects, though of a somewhat later|and we have reason to think, both from their 
En. This os ae be Piao cee ae date, may be appropriately introduced here. {conduct in places where Friends were as much 

less than the biessing of Him who had long : exposed as others and from their declarations 
a watched over the Province for good upon the eee oe : ering, ; 1758, |*° ~ they would never hurt Friends if they 
rles aceable endeavors used; and whose visita- ‘ , = _ 7 on mee ** | enew us to be such,—and when we observe 
yub- tions, a8 we have already seen, had remark-| Resp’d Friend,— It will be @ realli ow little all their great military preparations 


ad ably softened the hearts of savage warriors,|Pleasure to me to hear of your welfare, and|have done, and how sensibly the measures 


and prepared them for a hearty co-operation that Trath prospers among you, then what-|, on by the means of Friends, in a way con- 


who : : ; : ; 
“088, in the restoration of peace.* ill eee ae ee vee sistent with our principles, have contributed 
Dor. In this connection it may be proper to say Se aascateaa at od a this a | |towards regaining peace, it excites reverent 
nor. that the influence which Friends possessed] gently » 1b Will thankfulness in many minds, and a desire to 


with this people can only be explained by a| Preserve from being too much elevated with 


lant be enabled to keep steadily to our principles. 


' reference to the same Divine Grace which en-|the smiles or depressed by the frowns of the| rr General Forbes* s ds it must be attri- 
“a abled them go to act in the various parts of} Vorld, which still loves its own ; and if we Will buted rather to the dating off Ges Indians 
hich the proceedings as to gain and preserve the|@ the disciples of Christ, and heirs of his by our pacific negotiations than anything 
vith confidence of the Indians, and induce them to|°ternal kingdom, we shall certainly find our else; for if we had not relied on the good 


listen to good advice. That the influence thus|°98¢ to be the same as that of his immediate] 04, of thes 
= obtained was very considerable is attested by} followers, to whom he said: “The world) on clade, begged ours 2 Seta 
yned many who werecognizant of the circumstances|ateth you because ut hated me;” but to en- year to Fort DuQuesne. I wish thou wouldest 
ites attending the negotiations. One writer in re-|$@g¢ them to fix their hope on the only true), ait, the people, both in your country and 
. cent times, who on subjects relating to what he|bject, he added, * Be of good cheer, I have| North Carolina, to apply to Granville, to make 
ings calls the “ mistaken and perverted humanity of | vercome the world,” and happy, truly happy |, fair purchase ‘of his lands of the Catawbas, 
this the ‘ Friendly Association,’” cannot be regard- shall we be, if we can follow his holy example.) 4 to leave them a country sufficient for 
ary edasa partial witness, may be quoted. Thos.| As in one of thy former letters thou men-| 1 omeelvea, before it be too late, for fear if 
ities F. Gordon, in his History of Pennsylvania,|tioned something of Indian affuirs, I have|.ome jimits are not fairly fixed soon, it will 
when speaking of the unhappy disturbances |90W sent thee the minutes of a treaty lately 


— which took place within her borders a few|ad with them. The difficulties Friends have part ps eigenen See oe 
ae years later, in connection with the Western|®ncountered with to bring our rulers to do|i,, ghawnese. who * pete repeated! som 
a Indians under Pontiac, states “There is every |S0 much as has been done towards an ami- plained of me it ean he a aan work 

‘ere reason to infer from the profound veneration |¢able adjusting [of} difficulties with the In- ae me to all the Friends in ‘your 
vere which the Indians entertained for the Quak-|dians is scarce credible, and would take a neighborhood, and particularly to thy wife 
don ers, and the attention paid to their messages, great deal of time to relate; had the business and famil ; TE. lovin fiend Yy 

» his that had the Friends been permitted to follow | been prosecuted with prudence and integrity ” ’ fone PEMBERTON. 
wer out their plans of benevolence, the Indian war| ¥¢ might ere this, very probably have made cnisticiniaiiitaieiium 

d of would never have existed or would have been|them our hearty friends, but while they are et . 

we of short duration.” treated with in the manner they have been of Part of a communication of Sarah Grubb’s at 
, the The favorable result of this method of treat-|!ate, it is not to be expectedThe minutes} the conclusion of the Women’s Meeting in 


ment is in striking contrast with that pur-|are calculated to screen rather than give a| London, 1836. 


on sued at the same time towards the Delawares|‘rue account of the proceedings in many re-| J fe] much in taking up the important 
ols of the Ohio, against whom the military expe-|spects, and the acknowledgments the Indians|;i mo of this meeting, and in adding to the 
wt dition under Cul. Armstrong was dispatched |make of their attachment to and dependence! words already spoken, which have seemed 
ater, in the summer of 1756. Nearly two years of|00 Friends, as well as the heavy expenses we many, though but little has reached my ears. 
lifax desolating border warfare with these Indians| have borne on these occasions [are] carefully | But ‘the Majesty on high (1 have thought, 
:the | “lapsed before their barbarities were stopped, | suppressed ; but if we can but be instramental | Friends) does not want such poor creatures 
with aresult which was finally due in large mea-|to restore peace to our country and retrieve | ss we are to promote His glory, nor can we 
per. sure to a resort to the same method of friend-|the credit of it with our former kind neigh-|qo this of ourselves. 


vice, ly invitation and mediation, through the|ors, but of late bloody enemies, we shall have! What a blessed thing is silence! When 
feos agency of Christian Frederick Post. all the reward we desire. If thou art further| 5)» worthy predecessors were called to be a 


reat- employed in any service with them, I hope|people, how was the power of the Lord in 
* Attempts have been made to depreciate the success}and desire, thou mayest ever remember the righteous dominion among them! And I 


mby, of the Christian method of treating the Indians, pur-]; D : 7 

bim sued by William Penn and his iceetian sammie wr gto eagle sence a have remembered the account which George 
steps by representing the Delawares at that time to hav es ; Asie pep Fox, that eminent servant of the Lord, gave 
occa been a “ conquered and unwarlike people,” “reduced to|9W® words and actions and will deal justly | o¢ 9 meeting which he went to after it was 
ities) astate of degrading vassalage,” and “debarred from| with them—it was by this the first settlers Of | eollected—and it was a large one too, Friends, 
be the use of arms.” Though it is true that the Delawares|this Province obtained their friendship, and I believe. He says he “found them gathered 


at this period were called “women” by the Six Na-/the name of a Quaker of the same spirit as to the power of Christ.” What a glorious 


indy J Sead were crn extent nde tha coral fit Pona, ail i fo the highett soin-| meeting chat rast have been! "And {fm 
and of the Province towards them ceased, and the Gov- tion among their old men, even in nations We /fith that the remnant of this people, called 
‘shed emment was administered upon principles and prac-|have had little intercourse with of late, and “Quakers,” will again experience the Lord 


tices very different from those of the original settlers,|there’s a considerable number of us here to be in dominion amongst them, the little 


oth “ ” $ sare . ° . ; 
on of | oer Intines,. That the’ Chretien tentative 2 /anited in a resolution to endeavor by the like |iowly seed to be in dominion. And I have 
ea of | perienced at the hands of Willian Penn and his snc-|COM4uct to fix the same good impressions of| -emembered, too, how glorious it was where 
sions | ors was one principal cause of their peaceable de-fus in the minds of the rising generation-\The | there was not room for the priests to minister, 
this ore and oat a contrary policy towards them | bad conduct of the V aos to the Chero-|pocause the glory of the Lord filled the house! 
een ae developed feelings of revenge and/kees this summer past will, I fear, produce My soul is greatly burdened, and the Lord 
lity is certainly in accordance with reason. That) pad effects, and I have been much concerned 


mea- the Delawares previously had at one time been a ‘ : ‘ knows I have gone through mach this morn- 
rf the warlike people, at of commanding influence among about you and — friends in North Carolina, |__ ‘ 

-ainly the surrounding nations, is a matter of history. That and I hope you will improve every opportu-| * General Forbes was at that time at the head of an 
meti- they were regarded as capable of being dangerous ene-|nity of cultivating their friendship and mak-|expedition against Fort du Quesne, then occupied by 


mies to the Province in its earli $ as W 8 j isti the French. By the hazardous journies of Christian 
) wal- friends, may be ioneel-Rnues tes Ulasina celia me — ng ee Vr Se eee Frederick Post to the Indians in the neighborhood of 
| with to them in the address of Friends to the Assembly in eps See eee eee reny OF | this post, with the friendly messages from the Govern- 
hould 1756: “The records of the several treaties with these | thankful remembrance, that in all the desola-| ment (an account of which is published in the appendix 
aban- Indians and our ancestors, our own, and our neighbors tion on our frontiers, not one Friend we have |to Proud’s History) the Indians were induced to turn 
experience have fully proved that though they are’ their attention towards renewing their ancient friend- 
y con savage, and inexpressibly cruel to their enemies, they vince, till a few months past, manifested their friend-|ship with the inhabitants of the Province. The French 
tants, are not void of a large share of natural understanding, ship to us.” The statement that they were “debarred | — this change in their allies, abandoned the 
upon ve in many cases clear sentiments of justice and from the use of arms” does not appear to be supported | Fort upon the approach of General Forbes, and with- 
on On | “quity, and have from the first settlement of this Pro- by any historical evidence. drew towards the Mississippi. 
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ing. The foundation is the same as ever it 
was, and it ever will remain to be the same: 
“ A tried Foundation”—“ The eternal Rock of 
Ages.” Friends! this foundation is the Tried 
Stone—elect and precious. Whosoever shall 
fall upon it shall be broken, but on whomso- 
ever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder! 
We must be broken—broken to pieces ; all in 
us must be broken to pieces! ‘This founda- 
tion, which is Christ the Rock of Ages, is to 
some a stone of stumbling and an offence. 
After this shaking time which has come and 
will come, the little lowly seed will be gather- 
ed, and some who are not of this people will 
be brought to join them. The Lord will have 
a people! They will be as “a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers; or as the gleaning grapes when the 
vintage is over.” The Lord will have a people! 


Original. 
THOUGHTS IN A BURIAL GROUND. 


“Leonard.—‘ Yet your church-yard seems ... to 
say that you are heedless of the past: here’s neither 
head nor foot-stone, plate of brass, crossbones or skull, 
type of our earthly state, nor emblems of our hopes; 
=" man’s home is but a fellow to that pasture 

eld.’ 

Priest.—‘ Why there is a thought that’s new to me; 
the stone-cutters, it is true, might beg their bread, if 
every English church-yard were like ours. Yet your 
conclusion wanders from the truth: we have no need of 
names and epitaphs; we talk about the dead by our fire- 
sides, and then for the immortal part, we want no sym- 
bols to tell us the plain tale.’” 

Wordsworth. 


Lowly they rest beneath these hillocks green, 
The cherished forms of those we held so dear ; 
The reverend brow of age, youth’s perished bloom 
And childhood’s golden curls lie buried here. 
There needs no marble’s cold and senseless glare 
To mark the spot where their dear relics lie, 
For their loved memories our souls will bear 
Deeply enshrined, through weal or woe, for aye. 
Here waves the long grass in the sighing breeze, 
And pale field flowers are springing round our feet ; 
These passing with the summer’s breath. Oh these, 
Of our frail being are memorials meet— 
God’s chosen emblems of man’s brief estate, 
Their pure gold shames the sentimental pride 
Engraved in mottoes and device ornate, 
That death’s stern lineaments essay to hide. 
Oft as I’ve wandered midst a great array 
Of tombs—they seemed thus pompously adorned, 
To mock the dreary remnants of decay 
Mouldering beneath, of those so proudly mourned. 
Far better then I deemed, the lowly grave,— 
Where’er my bones repose, unknown should be; 
No monument, e’en rudest stone, to save 
The memory of this mortal part for me. 
And those, the blessing of whose love, on us 
Did fall, whose lot was sweetly blent with ours, 
We fondly deem their spirit’s ministry 
Of love, is with us still in lonely hours. 
We would not throw the shadow of the tomb 
O’er visions blest as these, that call away 
Our earth-ward thoughts to that pure heavenly home, 
Where they behold their Saviour’s face alway. 
So from the green still earth I raise my eyes 
With trembling hope, toward the immortal throne, 
That I may read my record in the skies, 
When falls in dust the perishable stone. 
And as I gaze, ineffably I long,— 
My spirit cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Forevermore to join the white robed throng, 
In praises to the Lamb who once was slain. 


C. M.S. 


———,.e———_ 
Selected 
OUT OF GREAT TRIBULATION. 


BY A. F. THOROLD. 


I hear a pilgrim step returning out of the Border land, 
The mid-day sun is fiercely burning, over the yellow 


sand, 

Tho’ pale his cheek his brow is calm, beaming his eyes 
with brighness, 

A robe is hanging on his arm, of more than fuller’s 
whiteness, 


Tell me thy secret brother mine, how comes this joy 
to thee, s 
Where hast thou found this grace divine, whence is thy 
liberty, ‘ 
Sickness thou wearest like a crown, sorrow, as bridal 


oy, 
No pain can tone thy courage down, no cares thy peace 
alloy. 


“The sun is high, but not to smite him whom the Lord 
defends, 

You hear me singing all the night, songs which the 
Saviour sends, 

The pillar floats above my head, I cannot miss the way— 

Angels encamping round my bed, make it as light as 
day. 


“God brought me here that thus he might possess me 
all alone, 

Claiming my heart as his by right to make his sweet- 
ness known, 

I feel no solitude—when He knocks at my chamber 
door. 

And when his face by faith I see,—with joy I tremble 
o’er. 


“Tf for awhile I am bereft of labors that I love, 

If for a moment I am left to grope my way above, 

’Tis only that my soul be raised, up to Himself to soar, 

His a name be better praised, upon the heavenly 
shore, 


““My heart indeed is often sad, with fears of coming 
strife, 

The breaking dawn makes others glad, I dread return 
to life ; 

Oh for the days that now are passed, when heaven 
came down to earth, 

Oh that the joy could always last, of that celestial mirth. 


“Yet on I go, and every hour, I near my glorious 


ome,— 

The Father’s love, the Captain’s power, support me as 
I roam, 

Jesus is mine, and all the world, cannot with Him 
compare, 

When all the darts of hell are hurled—my God for me 
will care. 


“Een now I hear the angels singing, ‘glory to God 
most High!’ 

The song with which the heaven’s are ringing, my 
grateful lips reply, 

Oh Saviour dear, this fickle heart daily by grace renew, 

— me to share the better part—among the chosen 
ew. 


From The “British Friend.” 
A Remarkable Incident. 


In the year 1835 great excitement prevailed 
in the religious Society of Friends in conse- 
quence of a secession in the meeting of Man- 
chester, induced by Isaac Crewdson adopting 
and preaching doctrines called by him “‘evan- 
gelical,” and attacking the doctrines held by 
George Fox, Wm. Penn, Robert Barclay, 
Edward Burrough, Isaac Penington, Samuel 
Fisher, Thos. Ellwood, and other prominent 
Friends of theirday. Subsequently he wrote 
and published a book called the Beacon. 
Isaac Crewdson was an accredited minister iv 
the Society of Friends, and for a period io 
unity with the body. To subvert the ortho- 
dox doctrines as held by George Fox and his 
cotemporaries was the object of Isaac Crewd. 
son and his adherents, and, to achieve it, 
Friends in many meetings were weekly far- 
nished with printed extracts from the early 
writers of the Society. Some of these were 
garbled, word, or words, being left out or added 
in parentheses, materially alterin gthe sense. 
One of these was sent to me directed by the 
hand of a Friend of our meeting at Exeter, 
beloved by very many of his friends for his 
kindliness of disposition and practical benevo- 
lence. Not content with sending these ex- 


tracts weekly into almost every house of 


Friends belonging to Exeter Particular Meet- 


ithe door is open for all to come — to the 
y 


ing, he made visits to denounce the early 
Friends as fanatics. A visit from this dear 
friend to me lasted three quarters of an hour, 
when he inveighed most vehemently against 
the early Friends and their doctrines, finish. 
ing by these awful and remarkable words, viz; 
“T hesitate not to say that the doctrines of 
the early Friends are nothing short of the de. 
lusions of the devil.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued, doubt. 
less to give me an opportunity of replying or 
making a remark, either in favor of his asser. 
tions or the reverse. I could have said some. 
thing, much, for my heart was full and sorely 
grieved, but the restraining power was put 
upon me by the Lord’s Holy Spirit—I was 
not permitted to utter one syllable—I sat 
silent, and then this dear Friend again ad- 
dressed me, fearing he had offended me, told 
me his motive was to rescue me from spiritual 
death and consequent ruin of my soul. I 
simply told him I was not offended, he took 
hold of my band, and bade me an affectionate 
farewell. 

The next day he called again, and evidently 
was much dissatisfied with himself on calm] 
reflecting on all he had said. I did not feel 
forbidden to say something to him then, 
The substance of my words was, as well as I 
can recollect—“My friend, I believe thou did 
not mean to offend me by thy language yes- 
terday ; thou hast not offended me, but I am 
grieved indeed that one naturally so kind 
should express himself as thou hast done to- 
wards the worthies of a brighter day than 
this, and call in question what thou wast 
taught in thy youth, and professed until 
lately, whether thou believed itor not.” We 
ever after remained and met in social good- 
will, but the religious bond was severed. I 
watched him for years straying from one 
mountain to another. He left, as might be 
expected, the Society of Friends, and joined 
the “Plymouth Brethren,” having unity with 
them for a good while—met them in breaking 
bread, preached among them, and seemed to 
have found an ark of refuge in communion 
with the “saints.” But eventually he became 
dissatisfied, and went to the Wesleyan body 
to find food for his unsatisfied soul. For a 
time he rested in that ark of refuge, but here 
he did not remain. Strange to say, he who 
proclaimed in town and in the country, by 
way side and on thesea shore, “the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ,” told of the great atone- 
ment on Calvary, of the Lamb slain for the 
sins of mankind, of the efficacy of that blood 
to cleanse sinners from all defilement, should 
by some new light he thought he had received 
go tothe Unitarians and receive their doc- 
trine—to what extent I cannot say, for there 
are degrees even in this way,—but in this 
profession of religious belief he was found 
when the angel of death was sent to hover 
over his dwelling, and in the fluttering of bis 
wing to tell him his earthly race was nearly 
run—the sands of time would soon be run 
out. I went to his house to inquire how he 
was, hearing he wasill. I sentup my name 
to his chamber, and was immediately invited 
to goto him. I found him in an agony of soul, 
his arms beseechingly uplifted; he gave me 
his hand saying, “Pray for me, oh pray earn- 
estly for me!” My sympathy and distress 
were so great that I could not reply for some 
little time. I then said “Oh, pray thyself, 


throne of grace.” He turned quickly upon 
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me with a fixed gaze, saying, “Hear me, mark|operation with Y. Warner as way may open, 
what I say and tell it—tell it as my dying}for collections and other help; for which he 
testimony. The Society of Friends hold the]is so well fitted by his experience. 
truth, the very truth—their doctrines are} The work lies chiefly in the valley of the 
the very truth of God—if they are only|Tennessee river, and its tributaries, abound- 
carried out” (this he repeated twice, if they|ing in undeveloped resources for productive 
are only carried out.) He paused, and then|industry; and its permanence and opportu- 
with a loud voice said, “Oh God, look down in|nities are thereby assured. 
thy wonted mercy and pardon or receive} In accordance with the original aims, as 
me.” He then signified to his wife that Ij/expressed in the minute of the Committee, 
might leave the room for a short time, but to|(viz: “To render the schools self-supporting 
come back to him again. I parted from him|as soon as possible, and to encourage the peo- 
in agonized silence with a warm pressure of|ple to self-help in all ways of right living,”) 
his hand and a look of deep sympathy. I was|very diligent efforts have been made through 
asked to sit in the parlor, but I went homejall seasons of the year, to bring up the whole 
tomy own house and to my bed-chamber,|work to a real eductive standard. To lead 
where, on bended knees, I supplicated for him|out the capacities, and husband the resources 
as if for my own life. Suddenly, like a flash|of the Freedmen. With this view the schools 
of lightning, all access of words or Spirit were| were opened this autumn on “The 50 cent 
withdrawn, and I rose from my prostrate| Rule,” viz: we agree to pay 50 cents per 
position and sat down amazed at my feelings.| month to each teacher, for each scholar who 
Not long was [ left in uncertainity. A knock} pays 50 cents a month. The expectation was 
at my door by a servent revealed to me that|that on this rule we should not have more 
the spirit of my friend had left its earthly|than three or four schools; but we have six- 
tabernacle, which accounted to me the cause} teen, and about 800 pupils. These would not 
of my strange position when pleading for my|be very expensive were there nothing to pay 
friend. It has ever appeared to me a most|but the 50 cents per scholar. This is a small 
remarkable thing, that on his death-bed he|part of the burden. In some places houses 
should so solemnly revoke his assertions re-|have to be built, repaired or moved. Maps, 
specting the Society of Friends and their|charts, &c., transportation of teachers, cloth- 
doctrines, and to the very person to whom/ing the orphans and destitute, these items 
his words of deprecation were addressed. It| make heavy drafts; and together with “ The 
becomes us to be very cautious how we in-|fixin of the Ladies,” (boarding and transpor- 
dulge in a spirit of judgment; and necessary|tation) give us occasion now to set forth 
indeed is it that we build on a sure founda-|strongly a reminder of our primary aim and 
tion, and that we are not carried about with| necessity at this time, viz., to make teachers on 
every wind of doctrine, “but keep the faith,”|the spot of the Freedmen themselves; and to 
which stands not in word only, but also in|urge the claim which Normal Schools have 
power. Faith gives victory over sin, which|on us of the North. The building at Mary- 
separates from God. ville is three-fourths done in expense ; and will 
itis now thirty-two years since these events| we hope be completed by next autumn. It 
happened, yet are they vividly before me in| will cost about $15,000. Many pupils are now 
memory, and remembered to my profit and|kept out waiting for the room and opportu- 
establishment (I trust) in that truth I have] nities which it will afford. 
professed and loved. I may add, I know of} The Normal School property has been 
no other profession of religion so truly and|legally conveyed by Deed in Trust to the 
entirely in accordance with Christ’s teaching| Friends appointed by the Yearly Meeting, and 
as read in Scripture, than that professed and| will be held by them for the uses intended by 
possessed by the early Friends: and my de-|the donors of the money, viz., for a Normal 
sire is, above all else, to possess the eternal|and Agricultural Institute or College for the 
substance myself, and to tollow them, as they | training of colored people as teachers. It is 
undoubtedly followed Christ Jesus, our only|to be incorporated. The number of pupils 
Advocate with the Father. now in the school is 100. It has two teachers 
Evizaseta Knorr. |and some assistants. 
Rathangan, 6th Month, 2ist, 1867. Okolona, Miss., the farthest S. W., and 
Bristol, Tenn., the farthest N.E. of our schools, 
(Helena being farthest West,) exhibit two very 
interesting features of the work of reconstruc 
tion: the former shows the sure reward of 
perseveringindustry and good feeling between 
the planter and laborer: the latter shows 
how long it takes in some places to make a 













































































































































































For “The Friend” 
Tennessee Freedmens’ Schools. 

Since the recent visit of Chas. S. Hubbard 
through the schools, for inspection, the Com 
mittee say, (under date lst mo. 14, 1873:) 

* * * “The Board met this afternoon, 
and heard from Chas. S. Hubbard a very in-| beginning of the work of instruction. 
teresting and satisfactory account of the| We give the following from each place, to 
schools and the work in Tennessee; also of|induce Friends to do as they have so often 
the Normal Institute at Maryville. The Board|and even lately liberally done, not for the 
feel more deeply interested than ever in the| Freedmen only, but for the satisfaction of dis 
work in this field; and will most cordially| charging a debt manifestly due to humanity. 
render thee any aid in our power. Okolona, Miss., January 6th, 1873. 


To Y. W baa os SAREE Som Day. “T think if you could send us teachers again 
| , another session, our people will pay the 50 


daa an wpe Sas ae ‘leents a month, and be glad of the opportunity. 
As the supervision of the schools and of the weuae ay, © yet ee ey 


Normal School buildings, and attending to matter. ours very truly, . 
the financial needs are too much for soe ne J. E. Tucksr. 

son, the Committee, in the same letter, au-| Dr. Tucker is a well educated planter, with 
thorize C. S. Hubbard to continue his co.' about 300 people on his place, mostly those 
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who were his slaves. He provides “a good 
school-house and chapel,” and otherwise liber- 
ally. Dr. Tucker, as soon as emancipation 


and defeat of the Confederacy were facts, ac- 
cepted the situation. He went to work among 


his people, teaching in their First-day School 


and place of worship. One morning he was 


found, coat off, busy in the cotton gin; on 
being asked by a teacher what that was for, 
he replied, “I am bound to get this baled and 
sold, for money to take you home in time.” 
The opening is peculiarly opportune as a 
point for Normal instruction. It is in this as- 
pect of the case we have responded favorably 
to Dr. Tucker’s request: it being very desir- 


able to spot over the South with as many 
centres of Normal training as possible. 


Bristol, Tenn., January 5th, 1873. 
Our Teacher, Miss Pierce, has arrived, and 
our school has commenced with about twenty- 


seven children on the roll, and many yet to 
come in. We found it would be impossible 


to keep her and the children warm with fire 
places, and was compelled to get a stove at 


once. The house will not accommodate half 


the children which want to come. The colored 
people here are very poor and are doing the 
very best they can, and will come nearer pay- 
ing all they have than one half the whites 
will. I never knew they were so poor until 
I went around and saw the condition they 
were in. Have as much charity as your large 
heart will admit; and push the work along as 
it has begun. J. C. Conway. 


Bristol, Tenn., Jan. 13th, 1873. 

* * * I did not find things here as I 
expected to in this late year of missionary 
work, though I did expect to find things 
rough. A good barn with seats properly ar- 
ranged, with a good stove to warm it, would 
have been rough, but in contrast it would 
have been a luxury. * * * With the partition 
up we have one small room; with it down a 
room 16 x 26, with a chimney 4 x 6 in the 
centre. * * * Then the plastering has 
fullen from overhead, almost entirely in the 
back room, and I might almost say from every 
where within its four walls, making it very 
cold from the bleak winds that rush in at 
every point ; and added to that the rats and 
mice are in profusion, coming out ard running 
about even in school hours. Mr. Conway has 
done what he could, and that is but little, for 
it would be throwing money away to under- 
take to repair much, and stopped the holes 
as well as he could, so as to make it possible 
for the children and myself to stay there. I 
opened school this a. M., enrolled twenty-six 
pupils, as nice bekaved orderly boys and girls, 
so far, as one would wish to see. Mr. Conway 
says there are many more that will come in 
in a day or two. They range in age from 6 
to 14 or 15 years of age. 

The material to work in is no worse than 
in Washington, but the prejudice is bitter. 
Two gentlemen have said to me, Miss Pierce 
you certainly have “nerve” to come down 
here to do this work. 

Respectfully, 
Susie H. Prerce. 


On laying down this letter, we could not 
forbear a humorous allusion to Eunice Cong- 
don’s (now Dixon) letters, dated “ Rat Hall, 
Danville,” Va., 1865, and to the enthusiasm 
with which she greeted the writer of this, on 
his first visit to her school. Far more forlorn 
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was she in “ Rat Hall,” than Susie Pierce is| with the Word of God, and thcir senses sea-|selves, making long repetitions from morning 
in Bristol. At Bristol, good men are ready to|soned with his grace and spirit in divine|until evening; so kept the people in expecta. 


help; at Danville suspicious ones were ready 
to spurn. But in progress Bristol is now about 
where Danville was in 1865. Were we to go 


“The Friend,” no doubt stronger sympathy 
would be awakened. We hope a few words 
to the wise and the generous are sufficient, 
Address, YARDLEY WARNER, 
Germantown, Philada., Pa. 
Cuas. S. Husparp, 
Knightstown, Ind. 
Isaac P. Evans, 
Josepn Dickinson, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Educating the Colored People.—A Quaker 
organization of Philadelphia bas offered to 
furnish half the money necessary to build a 
school-house for the colored children of Bris- 
tol. These Quakers have also sent a female 
teacher for the purpose. This lady has arrived, 
and is now at Mr. Conway’s, and will soon 
open school. We are glad to see this step 
taken, and hope that money sufficient can be 
raised to complete the building and pay for 
the ground. The latter can be had at very 
low rates. We wish to see the colored chil- 
dren educated, and hope this enterprise will 
meet with such general favor as will ensure 
for it abundant success. 

The above is from the Bristol News, Tenn., 
a Democratic paper. The credit is given to 
Philadelphia. The editor is excusable. He 
might not have known that it is due to other 
Quakers as well as to “ these Quakers.” 


ee 


Ministry of George Fox, and William Edmundson’s 
Testimony concerning offerings to God in Prayer 
and Supplication. 


William Penn says of George Fox that 
“He had an extrordinary gift in opening the 
Scriptures. He would go to the marrow of 
things, and show the mind, harmony and fal- 
filling of them with much plainness, and to 
great comfort and edification. 

“But above all he excelled in prayer. The 
inwardness and weight of his spirit, the rev- 
erence and solemnity of his address and be- 
haviour, and the fewness and fulness of his 
words, bave often struck, even strangers, 
with admiration, as they used to reach others 
with consolation. The most awful, living 
reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, I must 
say was hisio prayer. And truly it was a 
testimony he knew and lived nearer to the 
Lord than other men, for they that know him 
most will see most reason to approach him 
with reverence and fear.” 

“The offerings that are acceptable to God” 
(says William Eimundson,) must be offered 
in righteousness, and with clean hearts and 
lips. For the Lord is pure and holy, and will 
be sanctified of all that come near him, and 
His worship isin Spiritandin Truth. Prayer, 
supplication and addresses to God being a 
special part of his worship, must be perform 
ed in spirit and in truth, with a right under- 
standing, seasoned with grace and with the 
Word of God ; even as the sacrifices under the 
old covenant were to be brought and offered 
in clean vessels, seasoned with salt and with 
fire—So all, now under the new covenant, 
who approach so nigh to God as to offer an 
offering in prayer, must have their hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and their, 
bodies washed in clean water, and sanctified 


| 
| 
back a few days for letters, and send them | 


understanding, and must offer that which is 
sound and pertinent, which the Spirit makes 
known to be needful; whose intercession is 
acceptable, as a sweet smelling sacrifice to 


death unto death, though in sighs, groans or 
few words, being sound, pithy and fervent. 
For the Lord knows the mind of the Spirit, 
that makes intercession to him, who hears 
and graciously answers—All are to be care- 
fal, both what and how they offer to God, 
who will be sanctified of all that come near 
him, and is a consuming fire; who consumed 
Nadab and Abibue who offered strange fire, 
though they were of the high priest’s line. 
And there may be now offerings in prayer 
and supplication, in long repetitions of many 
words, in the openings of some divine illumi- 
nation, with a mixture of heat and passion of 
the mind, and a zeal beyond knowledge; and 
in this heat, passion and forward zeal, such 
run into many needless words, and long repe- 
titions, and sometimes out of supplication into 
declaration, as though the Lord wanted in- 
formation. These want the divine under- 
standing, and go from the bounds and limits 
of the spirit and will of God, like that forced 
offering of King Saul, which Samuel called 
foolish, and the strange fire and forced offer- 
ing. These offer what comes to hand and 
lavish all out, that may open and present to 


God, and a savour of life unto life, and of|thus in the spirit and power of God: 


tion to little purpose. But Elijah having re. 
paired the Lord’s altar, and prepared his of. 
fering, ina few sensible words, pertinent to 
the matter and service of the day, prayed 
“ Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it 
be known this day, that Thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am Thy servant, and that 
I have done all these things at Thy word, 
Hear me, oh Lord! hear me, that this people 
may know that Thou art the Lord God and 
that Thou bas turned their hearts back again.” 
Which the Lord heard and answered. So 
here a few sensible words, with a good under. 
standing, pertinent to the matter, without 
needless repetitions, were prevalent with God, 
Our Saviour, Christ Jesus, when He taught 
his disciples to pray, bade them not to be 
like the hypocrites, or heathen, whoused many 
repetitions, and thought to be heard for their 
much speaking. “Therefore” saith He, “be 
not ye like unto them, for your Father know. 
eth what things you have need of before ye 
ask him.” The prayer which he taught is 
full of matter to the purpose, though compre- 
hended in few words; and all his disciples 
and apostles are to learn of Him, and observe 
his directions, and not the manner or cus- 
toms of the heathen and hypocrites, in this 
weighty matter of approaching nigh unto 
God with offerings, in prayer and suppli- 


view at times, for their own benefit, as if|cation. 


there was no treasury to hold the Lord’s 
treasures; so such in the end, coming to 
poverty and want, sit down in the dry and 
barren ground. Wherefore all are to know 
their treasury, and treasure up the Lord’s 
openings, and try the spirit by which they 
offer, that they may know the Lord’s tried 
gold and not mix it with dross or tin; and 
know his stamp, heavenly image and super- 
scription and not counterfeit, waste or lavish 
it out, but mind the Lord’s directions who 
will call all to an account, and give to every 
one according to their deeds; and all the 
churches shall know that He searches the 
heart and tries the reins. 

As under the old covenant there was the 
Lord’s fire, that was to burn continually on 
the altar, which received the acceptable offer- 
ings, 80 there was strange fire, which was re- 
jected as well as the offering that was offered. 
And now in the new covenant there is a true 
fervency, heat and zeal, according to the true 
knowledge of God in the spirit and word of 
life, that dies not out, in which God receives 
the acceptable offerings: so there is" also a 
wrong heat of spirit, and zeal without true 
knowledge, that with violence, through the 
passion of the mind, and forwardness of desire 
run into a multitude of needless words and 
long repetitions, thinking to be heard for 
much speaking, but is rejected, and is a grief, 
burthen and trouble to sensible weighty 
Friends, who sit in a divine sense of the teach- 
ings and moviogs of the Lord’s good spirit, 
in which they have salt to savor withal ; 
though the affectionate part in some, who are 
not so settled in that divine sense, as to dis- 
tinguish between spirit and spirit, is raised 
with the flashes of this wrong heat and long 
repetitions, which augment the trouble of the 
faithful and sensible, who are concerned for 
the good and preservation of all. We read 
that the priests of Baal in their offerings, 
were earnest, hot and fierce, and cut them- 


OurSaviour also left us a good example writ- 
ten for our learning. When He was under the 
sense of drinking that cup of sufferings for the 
sins of all mankind and of offering to God 
that great offering for their ransom, He pray- 
ed in these words, “Father, if Thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not 
my will but Thine be done.” And in giving 
thanks in these words, “I thank thee, O Father! 
Lord of heaven and earth, because Thon hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes, even 80 
Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 
And there are many more examples in the 
Scriptures, full and pertinent to the matter, 
comprehended in few words, and not like the 
heathen, in tedious repetitions, who think to 
be heard for their much speaking. There- 
fore all who approach God with their offer- 
ings, are to be watchful and careful, both 
what and how they offer under this adminis- 
tration of the Spirit, aud dispensation of the 
new covenant. 

a For “The Friend.” 
Indian Aid Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Indian 
Aid Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, desire to make known to 
Friends that the Treasury is empty, and that 
they have need of funds to continue the very 
interesting and important labor in which they 
are engaged. Although the Government pays 
the salaries of agents, teachers, and some 
others employed on the reservations, the cost 
of school-houses and other improvements, 
yet there are expenses necessary for the right 
performance of the work which we are called 
upon to bear. 

We have believed it right for us to refund 
travelling expenses, for which the Govern- 
ment makes no provision, and to provide for 
the personal comfort of those who have made 
great sacrifices in order to labor for the wel- 
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fare of this interesting people. It is necessary 
when the houses are built, to furnish school 
supplies and furniture, as the children are 
boarded, and without such assistance they 
would be provided only with the barest neces- 
sities. Not only is there at times great desti- 
tution calling imperatively for relief, but it is 
important as an aid in elevating the personal 
habits of these children of the wilderness, that 
we should provide materials for clothing, &c., 
that may be given to them to induce them to 
adopt the habits of civilized society. 

We believe the Divine blessing has rested 
on this work. Amidst all the difficulties that 
surround it we have been favored to feel bis 
help; and in the manifest change in public 
opinion rallying to the support of the Presi- 
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We bave ample testimony in the Holy 
Scriptures that the Lord lovingly invites 
those who are young in years, tosubmit them- 
selves to the government of his good Spirit, 
and that He is specially pleased with those 
who give Him their first love, while the day 
of life is in its early prime, allowing nothing 
to have precedence of Him in their affections 
He, the Almighty and eternal One, graciously 
condescends to enter into covenant with the 
children, to strengthen them in the hour of 
temptation, and to withold and defend them 


ments and fascinations of the world. That 
they should have no greater joy than to see 
the children early taking on them the re- 
straining yoke of Christ and learning to walk 
in his light who is the truth, and the way to 
the Father; that so they may not be deceived 
by appearances, but be furnished with a sense 
of what is beneath the external coating; not 
cheated out of durable riches and rigbteous- 
ness by gilded shams; not be beguiled into 
paths which, though apparently smooth and 
pleasant, are slippery with the trailings of the 
serpent, and though many go in thereat, lead 
down to the chambers of death. 

What language then can adequately set 
forth the importance of an early surrender of 
the will and affections, to Him who is the 


dent’s policy, desire humbly to recognise bis|from the evil that abounds in the world, sojever present and inexbaustable Source of that 
hand. that He may cause them to inherit substance, | wisdom which is profitable to direct, and that 
We estimate that about three thousand |even durable riches and righteousness. strength which is sufficient in every time of 
dollars will be needed for the year 1873. _ He who made man, is touched with a feel-|need. That at the outset of life, before the 
Contributions may be sent to I. Wisrar|ing of his infirmities. He knows the impul-jinnate pride and corruption of the heart 
Evans, Treasurer, 410 Race St.; to either of|siveness of youth, the want of that knowledge|have betrayed into self-confidence and self- 
the undersigned, members of the Committee : of the true value of things which experience | righteousness, they may be brought to realize 
Thomas Wistar, Francis R. Cope, Samuel |teaches, and that in their fallen state the nat-|that the saving knowledge of God and of all 
Morris, William R. Tatum, William Evans,|"ral propensities urge them to seek after the/divine things must be acquired by the reve- 
James E. Rhoads, James Whitall, John B.| pleasures and riches, the fashion and grandeur |lation of his holy Spirit in the secret of the 
Garrett, Richard Cadbury, or to John §.|of the world, none of which cun secure tojheart; and that the truly awakened soul, 
Stokes, at this office. them true happiness; and He woos them to|hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
Philadelphia, Ist mo. 27th, 1873. trust Him, and to be persuaded to take his|can never partake of the bread and water of 

: : yoke upon them, that thereby they may be|life by, nor rest in, what may be gathered by 

restrained from using the time and talents|/reading or study, though it be in the Holy 
which are his gifts, in striving for these|Scriptures; in what may be taught by others, 
perishing things, but devote them to Him/nor in its own reasonings and speculations, 
and his cause, and thus escape the dis-|and that the language applies to them as to 
tress into which sin must finally betray them,|the believers of old; ‘The anointing which 
and instead thereof obtain the true riches and| ye have received of Him, abideth in you ; and 
honor belonging to Divine Wisdom. “I love|ye need not that any man teach you; but as 
them that love me, and those that seek me/the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
early shall find me,” “Blessed is the man tbhat| and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath 
heareth me, watching daily at my gates,/taught you, ye sball abide in Him.” Not but 
waiting at the posts of my doors.” that there is a knowledge and a belief in God 
Nor does He, in after life, forget the dedi-jand in his Soo, which man may obtain 
cation of those who are early votaries to the/through the exercise of bis rational faculties, 
religion of Christ, but their covenants if kept}which may alarm and excite, for the very 
by them are continually before Him, they are|devils are said to believe and tremble, or may 
graven on the palms of his hands, and his|lull into a fancied security ; but the apostle 
language used in reference to Israel of old} Paul telis us emphatically, “Tbe natural man 
is realized by them individually, “1 remem-|receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 



























To the Editor of “THe Frrenp.” 

Dear Friend,—In reading the article in 
“The Friend” of 1st mo. 18th, 1873, ‘‘ Some- 
thing wrong with the Sun,” it has seemed to 
hold out such unsound and objectionable 
views that it seems scarcely right for a paper 
claiming to be “religious” to allow them to 
be inserted in its columns. 

If we believe the Bible contains a correct 
account of the creation, why do we speak of 
the world being millions of years old? Ifthe 
“Almighty holds the Heavens in the hollow 
of his band,” how can the sun get wrong? 
And if we believe Him Omniscient and Om- 
nipresent, how can any of his works be ruled 
by “chance?” 

It must be difficult to always find matter 
suitable to fill the columns of a paper which 


inculcates that all conformity to the world is 
contrary to the Christian’s walk, but excuse 
me if [ ask was it not an oversight to allow 
the above named article a place ? 

Very respectfully thy friend, 


First mo. 19th, 1873. 


[We regret that the article taken from the 
“Miscellany,” should give any of our readers 
uneasiness. We do not like the word “chance,” 
and would not have used it in the connection 
it there has ; but we apprehend there are very 
few who peruse the extract, that will suppose 
the author designed to inculcate any unsound 
sentiment by it, or by the words “ Something 
wrong in the sun.” There is nothing that 
conflicts with the Scriptures in speaking of 
stars shining “ possibly for millions of years.”’ 
They tell us that “in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,” but when 
that beginning was is not revealed, and geology 
teaches that the term millions is as applicable 
as thousands in measuring the years that have 
passed.— Epirors. } 





“There are four things which hinder prayer 










them. 


Those who have passed the meridian of 
life and entered the years wherein the shad- 
ows of the evening are lengthening out, if/ babes and sucklings the things that belong to 
they have been scholars in the school of Christ 
and learned that no eartbly thing can rightly 
come in competition with the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God, see with 
what deep significance very many things are 
invested, which, in the ill-advised judgment 
of youth are generally esteemed as trifles, as 
useless, Or as unfit to occupy the attention of! following Him in the regeneration. This is 
the youthful aspirant, buoyant with hope, and |indeed a great as well as an indispensable 
eager to pluck the tempting fruit that dazzles) work. Thus it is, that even in the morning 


ber thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love|for they are foolishness unto Him; neither 
of thine espousals, when thou went after me 


in the wilderness, in a land that was not 
sown,” and it draws down a blessing upon 


can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

This being the case, what a blessed thing it 
is, when the young heart is opened to Him 
who stands at the door and knocks, and who, 
by his good Spirit, is ever ready to reveal to 


their everlasting peace. He comes in, sets 
up his government, trains the obedient soul 
in self-denial and bumility by “mortifying the 
members which are on the earth,” with their 
affections and lusts, and teaches how the nat- 
jural man with his deeds must be crucitied 
iand slain, by bearing the daily cross and 


hissight. They know that the self-crucifying|of life, the young believer experiences, in his 
religion of Christ cannot be separated trom|or her measure, the fellowship of His suffer- 
the practical realities of life, without doing|ings, being made comformable to His death, 
violence to the measure of grace received,|and fills up that which is behind of the ufflic- 
and consequent guilt; that sin is inseparably tions of Christ in the flesh; thus knowing 
connected with condemnation and punish-/what it is to grow to a perfect man, unto the 
ment, sooner or later revealed, and that hap-| measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 


piness is the reward of virtue alone. 


And the Sanctifier brings his reward with 


It can hardly be otherwise then, than that) Him, for though He burns up the chaff with 


—very high spirits, inordinate sadness, ill|such should feel earnest solicitude for the|unquenchable fire, He stores up the pure 
preservation of the young from the allure-| wheat in his heavenly garner, 


temper, and a carnal worldly spirit.” 
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and growth, our early Friends spoke of wha 











very much in intellectual comprehension and 




















word of God which liveth and abideth for- 
ever.” Asin their day, so now, this super- 

















tion that but little is doing 
Christ, unless there is much activity in out. 
ward performances. Thus the young and 
inexperienced are easily betrayed into looking 
to and depending much upon man; into en- 
gaging in works ostensibly religious,—will- 
worship, formal preaching and praying,—in- 
stead of humbly and reverently waiting on 
the Searcher of hearts, and each knowing 
Him to appoint the work in his or her heart, 
and the service in the Church in which He 
would have them engaged. 

In the words of Wm. Dewsbury, “One cries, 
Lo here is Christ! another, Lo He is there! 



















































































tion about the letter of the Scriptures. This 
is still the vain spirit of man, running and 
striving to recover himself; and this is the 
cause there is so much profession of God, and 
so little of his nature appearing among the 
sons and daughters of men. * * “ Except 
we be born again we cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God, and there is no becoming 
new creatures, till we be slain to the old man. 
Thou must be slain to thy pride and haugh- 
tiness, and the corruption of thy own will and 
all selfishness; thou must have God to burn 
it up in thee: the Holy Ghost will burn up 
nothing in thee but that which [if retained] 
will bring eternal fire on thy soul. * * 
thou hast faith in Christ’s name thou shalt be 














































































































salvation shall be brought to thee and eternal 
life be bestowed on thee: even that life which 
is hid with Christ in God, He will give to 
every poor mournful soul that submits to his 
blessed will, and believeth in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; this is not a faith of our own making, 
nor a garment of our own embroidery, but. 
that which the Lord hath given tous. Oh 
happy man or woman that obtainest this gift 
of God. O! who will not lose their lives for 
this everlasting life? Who will not die for 
this eternal life ? 































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fore1Gn.— Another terrible marine disaster occurred 
in the English Channel the night of the 23d ult. The 






































don for Australia, with four hundred and twelve pas- 
sengers, exclusive of the crew, came in collision at mid- 
night, two miles off Dungeness, with an unknown 
foreign steamship, and was cut down to the water’s edge. 
The Northfleet was lying at anchor at the time the col- 
lision occurred. Her cargo consisted of railway iron. 
Three hundred and twenty-one persons were drowned, 
including the captain. A London dispatch of the 25th 
says: It is reported this morning that a steamship has 



















































































Dungeness lighthouse. The opinion is becoming gen- 
eral that the vessel which run into the Northfleet also 
went down, with all hands, before the emigrant ship 



































In contradistinection to this holy settlement | refuses to accept the indicated boundary, because it in-' contract for the negotiation of the remaining three hun- 
t cludes countries which never belonged to Afghanistan, 'dred millions of five per cent. funded loan with Jay 
they called “brain knowledge,” consisting 


acceptance of the truths of Christianity, but| 


stopping short of being “born again not of member of Parliament and Judge of the High Court of railroad mileage of the country for the past year as 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Admiralty, died in London the 20th ult, 








but were always independent. Russia’s object in taking Cooke & Co., and others, on the terms of the former 

|Khiva is apparently to establish depots and hold and loan, with the addition that the financial parties agree 

occupy the entire valley of the Oxus. to insure the Department against loss in exchange. 
Stephen Lushington, long distinguished as a lawyer,| The Chicago Review gives the actual increase of the 


aged 91 7,925 miles, and the number of miles now in progress 
years. of construction as 6,742. 7 
A public meeting has been held at Birmingham, the} The actual increase of population in Pennsylvania 


|mayor presiding, at which speeches were made, and a between 1860 and 1870 was 615,736 ; New York, 502,024; 


ficial religion naturally leads to the supposi-' resolution passed condemning the slave trade in Africa, Ohio, 325,749 ; Indiana, 330,209; Michigan, 434,946; 
for the cause of Polynesia and Cuba. 


A resolution was also adopted | Iowa, 516,879; Kansas, 257,193; Minnesota, 267,683; 
jurging the government to support the United States in | Missouri, 539,283 ; Nebraska, 104,152; Wisconsin, 278,- 
|the demand made on Spain for the abolition of slavery |789. Pennsylvania furnished more than one twelfth of 


and every one is following his own imagina-| 


If 


married to him in everlasting righteousness, | 


emigrant ship Northfleet, which had recently left Lon- | 


been discovered sunk at the scene of the collision off! 


in the Antilles. 


This is less by 91,452, than the number the previous 
year, and 132,264 or 14 per cent. less than in 1870. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 25th says: Prince Bismarck 
appeared in the Chamber of Deputies to-day, for the 
first time since his resignation of the Presidency of the 
Prussian Ministry, and was warmly received by the 
members. He explained that his retirement from the 
Premiership was occasioned solely by ill health, and a 
desire to be relieved of some of his official burdens. 
There was no disagreement between any of his col- 
leagues and himself. 

There is an extensive emigration movement to 
America among German colonists in Russia. 

The St. Petersburg Official Gazette states in contradic- 
tion of rumors to the contrary, that there are no im- 
portant differences in the views of Great Britain and 
Russia with regard to the present movements in Central 
Asia. 

The German general Mauteuffel made a speech re- 
cently in Metz, in which he defended Marshal Bazaine. 
He dwelt in terms of generous praise on the bravery 
displayed by Bazaine, which he declared was quite 
equal to that of any general in the German army. The 
passions of the hour prevented an impartial judgment 
in this case, but he believed history would justify 
Bazaine. 

The Committee of the Spanish Cortes on the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Porto Rico, estimate that the indem- 
nity to be paid by the State to the slave owners in Porto 
Rico, will amount to 140,000,000 reals. The committee 
will propose that the emancipation of slaves shall be 
complete four months after the promulgation of the 
passage of the bill. 

The members of the late Cabinet publish a declara- 
tion repudiating the idea that they favored the sale of 
the island of Cuba. 

In the French Assembly, Christophli’s motion ap- 
proving the circular of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion on educational reform, was adopted by a vote of 
|420 to 35, the members of the right generally abstain- 
ing from voting. 

The Legitimist journals announce that the union of 
the Orleans branch with the elder line of the House of 
| Bourbon is complete, and that seven princes of the Or- 
|leans family have recognized the Count de Chambord 
jas the rightful king of France. The Count de Cham- 
\bord having no children, the succession on his death 
| would go to the Orleans family. 
| A dispatch from Bordeaux says a vessel, supposed to 
|be British, went ashore last night on the coast near that 
city, and this morning appeared to have broken into 
three pieces. All on board are probably lost. 

A Naples dispatch of the 27th says: There have been 
slight erruptions from Mount Vesuvius during the past 
few days. No damage has been done, but the residents 
of the villages at the foot of the volcano, who suffered 
so severely from the last eruption, are greatly alarmed. 
| The latest report with reference to the Anglo-Russian 
| troubles in Central Asia, is to the effect that Russia has 
made a proposal for the establishment of a neutral zone, 
and guaranteeing the independence and neutrality of 
Afghanistan. 

A meeting of the trustees of the fund raised for the 
relief of the operatives during the cotton famine, was 
held at Manchester the 27th ult. The amount on hand 
was reported to be $520,000. The Earl of Derby offered 
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sunk. The owner of the Spanish steamship Murillo, |a resolution that the fund be applied to the foundation 

who was landed at Dover two hours before the collision |of a hospital for convalescents. The resolution was 

occurred, believes that it was his vessel which was in | adopted. 

collision with the Northfleet, and that both went down.| London, Ist mo. 27th.—Consols 92}. 
There is much uneasiness in consequence of the Eng- | 1867, 93 ; ten-forties, 92}. 

lish note to Russia regarding the disputed boundary| Liverpool—Uplands cotton, 93d.; Orleans, 104d. 

question in Central Asia. The English note indicates} Unrrep Statrs.—Both houses of Congress have 

a more northern boundary for Afghanistan than Russia | passed a bill abolishing the franking privilege after 

is willing to accept. The latter power reiterates its | 7th mo. Ist next. 


The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury has completed a 


U. S. sixes, 





desire to maintain good relations with England, but | 





the increase of the whole Republic, which was 7,115,- 


The number of paupers in England and Wales, re-'050, notwithstanding the destruction of four years of 
ceiving relief from the poor rates in 1872, was 801,142. | war. 


The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
356, including 112 children under ten years of age, 
There were 44 deaths of consumption, 43 inflammation 
of the lungs, 26 debility, and 10 old age. Last year 
water was introduced into a large number of dwellin 
factories and other establishments from the Philadel- 
phia water works. The permits during the year num- 
|bered 14,265. The whole number of dwellings sup- 
plied is 88,239, factories, dying establishments, stables, 
bakeries, &c., 5,776. 

The receipts of the Union Pacific Railroad for the 
year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1872, were $7,962,170, viz: 
passengers $3,069,808 ; transportation of freight $4,122,- 
651; miscellaneous $771,711. The entire cost of the 
road and fixtures was $114,258,535. 

The receipts of the Central Pacific Railroad for the 
same period were $9,373,765, and the expenses $4,317,- 
332. The indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railroad 
is $75,894,512, and that of the Central Pacific Railroad 
is $80,900,132. 

The total value of the precious metals produced dur- 
ing 1872, in the gold and silver bearing districts west 
of the Missouri River, is stated by the San Francisco 
“ Alta” to be $62,236,913, of which Nevada furnished 
$25,548,871 ; California, $19,049,098 ; Montana, $4,442,- 
135; Utah, $3,521,020; Colorada, $3,001,750 ; Idaho, 
$2,514,089, and Oregon and other territories smaller 
amounts. 

The imports at New York for the year 1872 amounted 
to $432,106,686, which is larger than in any previous 
year. The exports for the same period were $308,- 
818,339. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. New York.—American gold, 113. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 118]; ditto, 1867, 1164; new five per 
cents, 115. Superfine flour, $6.50 a $7; State extra, 
$7.50 a $7.80; finer brands, $8 a $13. Red western 
wheat, $2; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.70; No. 2 
Chicago spring, $1.65; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.55 a 
$1.60. Oats, 53 a 58 cts. Western mixed corn, 66 cts.; 
southern white, 75 cts.; Jersey yellow, 61 a 63 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 21 a 21} cts. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.50; 
extras, $6 a $7; finer brands, +7.50 a $11. Western 
red wheat, $1.93 a $1.97; amber, $2. Rye, 87 cts. 
Yellow corn, 58 a 59 cts. ; .white, 67 cts. Oats, 46 a 52 
ets. Baltimore.—Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6.75; finer 
brands, #7 a $11. Choice white wheat, $2.25 a $2.35; 
choice amber, $2.25 a $2.35; good to prime red, $2a 
$2.20; western red, $1.85.a $2. Mixed western corn, 
61 cts.; southern white, 66 a 67 cts. Oats, 43 a 48 cts. 
St. Louis.—Superfine flour, $5.25 a $6; extra, $6.25 a 
$6.50. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.45. No. 2 mixed corn, 
48 cts. No. 2 oats, 31 cts. Barley, 70 cts. a $1.05. 
Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $6.50 a $7. No. 2 spring 
wheat, $1.13; No. 3 do., $1.114. No. 2 mixed corn, 
30} cts. No. 2 oats, 254 cts. Rye, 68 cts. No. 2 fall 
barley, 80 cts. Lard, $7.40 per 100 Ibs. Cincinnati.— 
Family flour, $8.25 a $9.25. Wheat, $1.70 a $1.75. 
Corn, 40 a 41 cts. Oats, 30 a 38 cts. Lard, 74 a 7§ cts. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTH- 
INGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








Diep, at Trenton, N. J., on the 10th ult., SARAH, 
daughter of the late Solomon W. Conrad, in the 68th 
year of her age, a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


